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Ann JuzeEr, invited into Spain by 
Mahommed, King of Grenada, 7. 

Africa, Ruppel’s Travels in, Atlas to, 
246. 

Alexi Reliquiw, 526. 

Alexis, Willibald, Herbstreisen durch 
Scandinavien, 248. 

Alhamer, Moorish King of Grenada, 
his reign, 4— forms a peace with 
Ferdinand, 5—founds the Alham- 
bra, 6. 

Allegory and personification, elements 
of mythology, 328. 

Alonso the Wise, character of by the 
Mahommedans, 8. 

Amici (Professor), his experiments rela- 
tive to the structure of vegetables, 76. 

Andreossy, le Comte, Constantinople et 
le Bosphore de Thrace, 216—account 
of the author, 218—contents of his 
work, 220—See Turkey. 

Anglo-Saxon Grammar, by Rask, 234 
—its plan, 234—remarks on Anglo- 
Saxon characters, 235— pronuncia- 
tion, ibid—scientific arrangement of 
the cases, 236—history of the lan- 
guage, 237—value of its literature, 
238. 

Arabian literature, 377—study of in 
Germany, ibid—Professor Freytag 
and other Orientalists, 378—Kose- 
garten, ibid.—Oriental Translation 
Committee, London, 379—Silvestre 
de Sacy’s Arabic Grammar, 380— 
Kosegarten’s Chrestomathy, 381— 
Hubicht’s edition of the Arabian 
Nights, in the original, iLid.—trans- 
lation of a poem by Motenabbi, 385. 

Arabians, not the originators of rhyme, 
67—extent of their influence on lite- 
rature, 69. 

Arlecchino, origin of the character in 
Italian comedy, 209—and of his cos- 
tume, 208, 209. 

Asiatic Museum, St. Petersburg, 271 

Atlas of Natural History to Ruppel's 
Travels in Africa, 246. 


Babeuf, singular conspiracy of, 537. 

Ballets, Italian, excellence of, 202. 

Beamish (Major), translator of Bismark 
on Cavalry Tactics, dissents from his 
opinion that the battle of Ticinus 
was gained by Hannibal, by his ca- 
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valry, 151—recommends the use of 
the lance, 159—contends for the su- 
periority of infantry over cavalry, 
162—histranslation superior to that of 
Major Johnston, 164—vindicates the 
superiority of English troops, ibid.- 
proposes a reform in the tactics of 
British cavalry, 166. 

Bell, the miraculous one of Vililla, 43. 

Benevolent Institutions in London, 
Italian work on, 253. 

Berlin, literary intelligence from, 266. 

Bertholon (Abbé), his opinions on the 
influence of electricity, 90—his elec- 
tro-vegetometer, 91. 

Bever (Dr.), his History of the Roman 
Law, 394. 

Bibliografia Espaiola, periodical work, 
268. 

Biblioteca de Religion, Spanish periodi- 
cal, 268 

Bismark, Count von, his work on Ca- 
valry Tactics, 147—Major Johnston’s 
translation, 164. 

Bohemian popular Songs, discovered by 
Hanke, 271. 

Bopp, Glossarium Sanscritum, 527. 

Borel, Fauché, Mémoires de, 254. 

Bouillé, Marquis de, Commentaires Po- 
litiques, etc., sur Machiavel, 126. 

Brunswick and Hanover, controversy 
between, 476—Duke Charles placed 
under the guardianship of George 
IV., 477—his minority prolonged, 478 
—opinions as to the legality of that 
act, 479—rash character of the young 
Duke, 480—he addresses the Sove- 
reigns of Prussia and Austria, reia- 
tive to the declaration of his majority, 
and the Emperor of Austria consents 
to act as mediator, 481—his accusa- 
tions against the King of England, 
482— his conduct towards Count 
Munster, 485—and towards Schmidt 
Phiseldeck, who resigns, 486—deter- 
mines to impeach the latter, ibid.— 
advertises in the papers for his appre- 
hension, 487—probable consequences 
of his extravagant conduct, 489. 

Buffone, origin of the term, 208. 

Buondelmonte e gli Amedei, Italian tra- 
gedy by Ceva, 259. 

Buonarotti,(P.) Conspiration pour l’Ega- 
lité, 537—his praise of Robespierre, 
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&c. ibid—pernicious principles of the 
work, 538. 
Byzantinw Historie Corpus, 243. 


Cabiri, worship of, 329. 

Cannon, employed by the Spaniards at 
the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, 9—by the Moors, 11. 

Cantacuzene, Emperor, edition of his 
History, 243. 

Carlsruhe, Literary Intelligence from, 

Carvajal, Historia del Rebelion y Cas- 
tigo de los Moriscos, 1. 

Casti, his Animali Parlanti, 195. 

Cavalry, history of, 148—not used at the 
battle of Troy, ibid—first formed 
in Media, ibid.—Persian cavalry, 149 
—(Grecian and Roman, 150—supe- 
riority of Hannibal's cavalry, wid — 
prevalence of cavalry during the mid- 
dle ages, 154—horse armour, 155— 
establishment of dragoons, 157—re- 
vival of the cuirass and lance, 159— 
inferiority of cavalry to infantry, 162. 

Censorship, literary, at Naples, its ri- 
gour, 270. 

Ceva, (C. M.) his tragedy of Buondel- 
monte e gli Amedei, 259. 

Charles I., his character, 499—his mea- 


sures against the Scotch Covenanters. | 


500—compelled to summon a parlia- 
ment, 502—conspiracy to overawe the 
parliament by the army, 508. 

Chatelet, Marquise de, her character, 
445—account of her death, 448. 

Chinese MSS., collected by Pitschowin- 
ski, 271. 

Cicarpi, dissertation on the Runie cha- 
racters, 266. 

Civilians. See Roman Law. 

Clarendon, Lord, his antipathy to the 
Scots, 502. 

Collet (A.), French adventurer, account 
of, 186—assumes the character of a 
Bishop, 187—his successful fraud in 
the character of an Inspector-general, 
188—arrested, idbid.—escapes, 189— 
again arrested, 190. 


Comedy, Italian, 190—early comedy, | 
203—the Commedie dell’ Arte, 204— | 
derived from the ancient Mimes, 205 | 
—origin of the characters of Arlec- | 


chino, &c. 207—Italian comedy the 
mode} of that of other countries, 2]2— 


Goldoni, 213—vindication of him, | 


from an imputed want of force and 
wit, 214—his ‘ Incognita,’ 215. 


Conde, José Antonio, Dominacion de | 


los Arabes en Espafia, 1—more in- 
debted to his subject than his own 
ability, sid. 





Condorcet, specimen of his vasuistry, 
440. 

Conspiration de 1821, a romance, 547. 

Constantinople, et le Bosphore de 
Thrace, par Andreossy, 216. 

Copenhagen, University of, 87. 

Corne (H.), du Courage Civil, 550. 

Courier (Louis Paul), Correspondence, 
&c. 252—account of him, ibid. 

Courts of Love, 68. 


Cousin (Victor), Nouveaux Fragmens 


Philosophiques, 549. 

Creuzer (Fr.), Symbolik und Mytholo- 

ie, 323—his definition of mytho- 
logy, 325—his work too imaginative, 
327—its object to prove the Oriental 
origin of Greek mythology, 328— 
mistaken in supposing that a priest- 
hood existed in Greece during the 
Pelasgic times, 333—influence as- 
cribed by him to Orphic philosophy, 
335—his explanation of mythological 
genealogies, 336—his mistakes, 337 
—his mythology too fanciful, 339. 


Danish literature, 57. 

Dante, 194. 

Debtors, seventy of the ancient Roman 
laws against, 417. 

Deutschland oder Briefe eines in 
Deutchsland reisenden Deutschen, 
247. 

Dindorf, his Fragments of Diodorus, 
243. 

Diodorus, Fragments of, from Mai's 
inedited Authors, 241. 

Dorn-Seiffen, his hypothesis as to the 
origin of the Roman laws, 411. 

Dragoons, origin of, 157. 

Drama, German, 94.— See German. 

Italian, 190. 

Drummond (Dr.), phenomenon observed 
by, of the motion of spicula, 79. 

Duck (Dr.), his History of the Roman 
Law, 392. 

Dutrochet, works by, relating to vege- 
table physiology, 74—his discovery 
of two organic powers, named by 
him Endosmuse and Exosmose, 81— 
attributes them to electricity, 85— 
importance of the discovery, 91.— 
—See Vegetable Physiology. 


Electricity, the growth of plants pro- 
moted by, 92. 

Electro-vegetometer, description of its 
use, 91. 


Ellis (Mr.), his opinion relative to the 
origin of romance, 71 
England, the Scots oppose the arbitrary 
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measures of Charles 1., 499—enter 
England, 500—defeat Conway at 
Newburn, 50!t—their moderation, 
ibid.—Strafford’s opinion as to the 
probability of repelling them, 504— 
plot on the part of the court to over- 
come the parliament by the army, 
508—defeated by want of proper con- 
cert between Charles and his Queen, 
510—evidence relative to the plot, 
513. 

Enzius (King), tragedy by Miinch, 250. 

Epigrams, Greek, Welcker’s Sylloge of, 
242. 

Etruscans, Pfister’s History of, 251. 

Eysenach, work by, relative to the War 
of Succession in Spain, 256. 


Faust, tragedy by Klingemann, 107— 
scene from, 109. 

Feudal system, to be traced among the 
ancient Tuscans, 410—and the 
Turks, ibid. 

Fidanzata Ligure, an Italian novel, 
260. 

Finland, unjustly wrested from Sweden 
by Russia, 281 

Florence, democratical character of its 
government, &c., 182. 

literary intelligence from, 2 

Foes of Light, poem from the Swedish 

of Keligren, 176. 


Freytag, Professor, Oriental scholar, | 


379. 
France, literary intelligence from, 270. 


Gamba, Chevalier, his plan for render- | 


ing the commerce of Russia equal to 
that of England, 318. 
Gazette of Madrid, 267. 


German drama: abundance of its pro- | 


ductions, 95—space devoted to in pe- 


riodicals, 96—present state of, 97— | 
Kotzebue, 98—Grillparzer, 99—Klin- | 
gemann, 105—Dr. Miullner, 113— | 


Werner, 117. See Grillparzer, Klin- 
gemann, Miillner. 

German, English works translated into, 
267. 

Germany, Pfister’s History of, 251. 

———— literary intelligence, 266. 

-—_———— study of oriental languages 
in, 377. 

Geographical Dictionary of Spain and 
Portugal, 552. 

Geijer, Professor, collection of Swedish 
popular songs by, 272. 

Gioja, Melchiorre, memoir of, 556. 

Goldoni, his reformation of the Italian 
comedy, 213—his talent vindicated, 
214—passage in his memoirs misre- 
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presented by an English critic, ibid. — 
his comedy L’Incognita, 215. 

Granada, the metropolis of the Spanish 
Moors, 2—becomes tributary to Cas- 
tile, iid —fortified by Aben Hud, 3 
—prosperity of the city under Juzef 
III., 18—conquest of the city, 20— 
that event celebrated in England, 2 
—terms granted to the Moors, 22— 
archiepiscopal see founded, thid.— 
Christian converts, 23. 

Gravina, his Origines Juris Civilis, 394 

Grillparzer, German dramatist, 99—his 
* Ahnfrau’ his worst tragedy, 100— 
its story, 101—his * King Ottokar,’ 
102—his * Sappho,’ 105. 

Guizot, Histoire de la Révolution d’An- 
gleterre, 489—his error relative to 
English nobility, 492—his authori- 
ties, 521. 

Gustavus IIT. of Sweden, his liberal pa- 
tronage of literature, 170. 


Hammer, (Von), his History of Turkey, 
19 


Hanover. See Brunswick. 
Hassel (Professor G.), death of, 559. 
Hesiod, his mythology, 334. 
History, F. Schlegel’s Philosophy of, 
532. 
qualities requisite for writing, 
489. 
(Financial), of the Ex-King- 
dom of Italy, by Pecchio, 536. 
Homer, specimens of rhyme in, 60—his 
mythology, 334—339. 
Horace, édition of, by Jahn, 245. 
Hugo (Victor), Odes et Ballades, 538 
—his romances, 540—Derniers Jours 
d’un Condamné, 540. 


Immermann, Frederick II., tragedy by, 
250. 

India, projects of Russia with regard 
to, and how far a passage into is 
practicable, 315—the advantages of a 
land commerce over-rated, 321. 

Inquisition (Spanish), its persecution 
of the Moriscoes, 33—Cardinal Xi- 
menes, when Inquisitor-General, at- 
tempts to mitigate its severity, 34— 
the Holy Office instigated as much by 
avarice as zeal, 41. 

Italian Comedy. See Comedy. 

- Literature, vindicated from the 
charge of want of originality, 193— 
excellence of its heroic poets, 194— 
lyrical poetry, 195—musical drama, 
196. 

——— Literature, Lombardi’s History 
of, 534. 
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Italy, politics of, views of its different 
governments and their constitutions, 
129—Milan, 130—Venice, 131—Flo- 
rence, 132—Papal States, 134—the 
people prepared for the doctrines of 
the Reformers, 136. 

—— Financial History of the Ex-King- 
dom of, by Peechio, 536. 

~—— literary intelligence from, 266. 

Iturzaeta, specimens of Biscayan Calli- 
graphy, 261. 


Jahn, edition of Horace by, 245—its 
incorrectness, ibid, 

Juzef IIL, King of Granada, saved 
from execution by a game at chess, 17 
—his prosperous reign, 18. 


Kellgren, (J. H.) Swedish poet, Sam- 
lade Skrifter, 169—character of his 
poetry, 170—biographical notice of 
him, 171—favoured by Gustavus IIT., 
172—impartiality as a critic, &bid.— 
his poem of the * New Creation,’ 173 
—satirical writings, 175—the * Foes 
of Light,’ 176. 

‘\laproth, his work on the Caucasus, 
315—his opinion as to the ability of 
England to oppose Russia, 319—as 
to a land commerce with India, 320. 

{lingemann, German dramatist, a 
mere playwright, 105--his Ahasue- 
rus, 106—his Faust, 107—scene from 
ditto, 108—his method of construct- 
ing plays, 112—compared with Grill- 
parzer and Milner, 116. 

\lopstock, his early study of the bible, 
343—comparison between him and 
Milton, 344—wants the philosophical 
spirit of the latter, 346—his ‘ Ode to 
God,’ 348—his enthusiastic attach. 
ment to Fanny Schmidt, 351—his 
* Lake of Zurich,’ 356~— his excur- 
sion to Zurich, 358—his * Wingolf,’ 
360—* Solemnization of Spring,’ 363 
—peculiar character of his poetry, 
366 —*‘ My Fatherland,’ 367—his 
Odes, 369—‘ The Omnipresent,’ 371 
—his acquaintance with Margaret 
Moller (afterwards his wife), 375— 
her death, 376. 

Kosegarten, Chrestomathia Arabica, 
377 —his character as an Orientalist, 
378—usefulness of his Chrestomathy, 
360—notice of its contents, 381 ex- 
tract from atale, ibid.—work by El Be- 
kai, 383—anecdote from, 384—poem 
by Motenabbi, 385. 

Kotzebue, character of, as a dramatist, 
98 











Language, Anglo-Saxon, its history, 
236—its importance to English phi- 
lologists, 238—nor derived from the 
ancient Danish, 239—the Danish de- 
rived from the Scandinavian, 240— 
affinities between the Germanic, Scan- 
dinavian, and English languages, 
thid,—the Danish assumed its present 
form in the twelfth century, 241. 

Law, Roman, see Roman—desuetude of 
laws, 405—laws necessarily subject 
to change, 408. 

Livre Noir, de Tranchet et Delaveau, 
642. 

Livy, his account of the origin of the 
decemviral laws disputed, 412 

Lombardi, Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana, 534--unfairness and servi- 
lity of the work, ibid. 

Louis XV., age of, reflections on, 469— 
its barrenness, 472. 


Machiavel, Commentaires Politiques 
sur, par Bouillé, 126—erroneous opi- 
nion generally entertained relative to 
his merits, 127—his singular prog- 
nostication of the decline of Catho- 
licism, 136—his speculations appear 
useless, only because not applicable to 
the present systems of government and 
society, 137—objections against his 
principles examined, 139—in what 
his peculiar merits consist, 141—his 
* Prince,” a comparatively insignifi- 
cant work, 142—compared with Mon- 
tesquieu, and how far superior to him, 
146. 

Macieiowski, Historia Juris Romani, 
388—see Roman Law, plan of his 
work, 405, 409—his appendix, 417. 

Mahmoud II., present Grand Signior, 
his character, 310—his energy, 312. 

Mahommed Ben Juzef, king of Granada, 
his virtues, 12. 

Matthisson, collection of Grecian vases 
presented by, to the Museum at Stut- 
gard, 272. 

Mémoires de Vidocq, 181. 

——— d’un Forgat, Wid. 

—- de Fauch¢ Borel, 254. 

Mendebil, (Don Pablo) No me Olvides, 
Spanish Annual, by, 262. 

Merceeur, (Mad.), Poétsies de, 546. 

Metastasio, his great beauties, 199—dif- 
ficulties contended with by him, ibid. 
—Villemain’s disparagement of his 
talents, 200—praised by Voltaire, 202. 

Milan, its political constitution, 130. 

Milton, contrasted with Klopstock, 344. 

Mimes, encouragement given to those 
performances during the Lower Em- 












pire, 208—inveighed against by the 
Fathers of the Church, 209. 
Mifiano, Diccionario Geografico-Estadis- 
tico de Espafia y Portugal, 552. 
Miracles, Catholic, specimens of, 32, 43 
—miraculous bell of Vililla, 43. 
Mitternach-Blatt, journal edited by 
Miillner, 122. 
Mock Heroic poems, Italian, 194. 
Molbech (Prof.), his translation of Har- 
pestreeng’s Medical Manual, 24). 
Montesquieu, his merits as a political 
writer, 143—he has explained in what 
liberty really consists, 144—his Spirit 
of Laws, ibid.—his defects, 145—com- 
pared with Machiavelli, 146. 
Monti (Vincenzo), death of, 262. 
Moors, dominion of, in Spain, 1—dis- 
union of the Spanish and African 
Moors, after their defeat in the battle 
of Navas de Tolosa, 2—Aben Hud 
becomes king of Granada, 3—reign of 
his successor Alhamar, 4—succeeded 
by his son Mahommed, 7—he invites 
over the Beni-Merines from Africa, 
iLid.—his death, 8—his son Abu Ab- 
dalla deposed, 9—the usurper Ismael 
defeats the Castillians, wid —conspi- 
racy formed against him, and he is 
put to death, 10—victory of the Spa- 
niards at Salado, 11—ten years’ truce, 
ihid.—Jusef Abul Hagiage’s regu. 
lations relative to religious wor- 
ship, &e., 12—Mahommed Ben Juzef, 
14—conspiracy formed against him, 
thd —assisted by Pedro the Cruel, 15 
—prosperous reign of Juzef III., 18 
— subsequent 19—con- 
quest of Granada, 20—+toleration pro- 
mised to the Moors, 22—humanity of 
Talavera, first archbishop of Gra- 
nada, ibid —cardinal Ximenes sent to 
assist him in making converts, 23— 
they endeavour to convert them by 
presents, 24—Ximenes afterwards ar- 
rests the Mahommedan priests, sbid. — 
and causes Mahommedan books to be 
destroyed, 25—revolt of the Moors, 
who solicit the aid of the Soldan of 
Egypt, 26—this furnishes a pretext 
for using severer measures against 
them, 27—the nobles of Arragon de- 
fend the rights of the Moriscoes, 28— 
the power of the nobles subverted by 
the Commons, who issue a proclama- 
tion against the Moors, 29—treache- 
rous conduct of Charles V. and Cle- 
ment VII., 30—banishment of the 
Moriscoes, 31—fury of the inquisition 
directed against those who remain, 33 
—they pray to be allowed to retain 


dissensions, 
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their national customs, 35—rebellion 
of the Moriscoes in the reign of Philip 
I1.,38—schemes for finally extirpating 
them, 46—edict for their expulsion, 
48—first exportation from Valencia, 
50—the Moriscoes expelled from An- 
dalusia and the other provinces, 53 
depopulation and impoverishment of 
Spain in cousequence, 55. 

Miller (Dr. P. G.), Danish scholar, 57. 

(K. O.) History of the Etru- 
rians, 251. 

Miullner, German dramatist, his popu- 
larity, 113—destitute of either poeti- 
cal or dramatic talent, 115 —his 
* Twenty-ninth of February,’ 118—all 
his catastrophes hinge on fate and 
destiny, 119—his journal, the Mitter- 
nach-Blitt, 122. 

Munch, King Enzius, tragedy by, 200 

Mustapha III., his generosity towards 
a female slave, 228—puts his brother 
Bajazet to death, for refusing to kill 
his infant, 230—wishes to abdicate in 
favour of his son Selim, but is suc- 
ceeded by his brother Abdoul-Hamed, 
231. 

Mysteries, popularity of those perform- 
ances, 204. 

Mythology, its importance as a study, 
323—its origin, 324—Creuzer’s view 
of, 325—in what manner mythology 
is to be interpreted, 326—founded on 
personification and allegory, tbid.— 
historical authorities for the foreign 
origin of religious institutions in 
Greece, 329—theories of various Ger- 
man writers on mythology, 331—the 
connexion of Greece with the East, 
334— Hesiod and Homer’s mythology, 
thid.—differences between Oriental 
and Grecian mythology, 338—the 
latter, not founded on astronomy or 
natural philosophy, 339. 








Naples, literary control at, 269. 

Napoleon en Egypte, poem by Barthe- 
lemy and Mery, 255—its merits and 
defects, 257. 

Necrology, Monti, 262—Remard, 264 
—Wald, 265—Woissard, ibid —Mel- 
chiorre Gioja, 556—Prof. G. Hassel, 
559—Fred. Schlegel, 560 —'Teraev, 
Russian writer, 561—F. G. Weitsch, 
painter, iid. 

‘ New Creation,” poem from Kellgren, 
173 

Niebuhr, Macieiowski's opinion of 409— 
corrections and additions to the second 
edition of his Roman History, 52% 

No Me Olvides, Spanish Annual, 262. 
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Norway united to Sweden, 286—advan- 
tages of that act, id. 

Novel, Italian, la Fidanzata Ligure, 
250. 


Odes (Klopstock’s): to God, 348—the 
Ice Courses, 353—the Lake of Zu- 
rich, 356--Wéingolf, 360—Solemniza- 
tion of Spring, 363—My Fatherland, 
367—the Omnipresent, 371. 

Odes et Ballades de Victor Hugo, 538. 

Opera, merits of that species of drama, 
196. 

Opinion, public, its force overrated, 471. 

Oriental languages, study of in Ger- 
many, 377. 

Translation Committee, Lon- 
don, account of, 379—works preparing 
for publication by, 380. 


Pasta (Madame), 198. 

Pastoral drama, Italian, 196. 

Pecchio, works on England by, 257— 
their merits, 258—his financial history 
of the ex-kingdom of Italy, 536. 

Pedro the Cruel, puts to death Abu 
Said, who throws himself on his pro- 
tection, 15. 

Pedro Infante of Castile, death of, 9. 

Penal laws, Moorish, 13. 

Petrarch, his merits as a poet, 195. 

Pinkerton, his remarks on the origin of 
rhyme, 66. 

Poetry, Anglo-Saxon, 238. 

French, 255, 539, 546. 
German. See Kiopstock. 
Swedish. See Kellgren. 

Poland, history of her dismemberment 
by Russia, 286. 

Police, French, its espionnage, 542. 

Polish literature, the Temple of the 
Sibyl, poem by archbishop Woronicz, 
529—the Apparition of Emily, do. 530. 

Political Science, writers living under a 
despotic government, most likely to 
succeed in speculating on it, 126. 

Popes, their usurpation of secular power, 
and its consequences, 134. 

Pradpole, du Systeme Permanent de 
"Europe, 279. 

Prat, Conveniencias de las Asociaciones 
Productivas, &e., 260. 

Prussia, the duplicity of Russia towards, 
290— its importance in case of hostili- 
ties against the latter, 308—policy to 
be observed by her, 310. 


Rafael, tragedy by Raupach, 250. 

Rask, ( Prof.), account of, 57—his Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar, 234—other gram- 
mars, 1b.—plan of the work, 1b.—Ro- 
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man characters substituted for the 
Saxon, 235. 

Reformation, the, character of, in Eng- 
land, 457. 

Remard, C. death of, 264. 

Rhyme, antiquity of, 57—occurs in 
the Hebrew poets, 59—mentioned 
7 Aristotle, 60—specimens of, from 

omer, ibid —from Euripides, &c. 61 
— more frequent in Latin  elegiac 
poets, ibid. — nature of rhythmical 
verses, 62—specimen from Commodi- 
anus, 63—anterior to the Arabians in 
Spain, 64—employed by the early 
Christian poets, 65—no very early in- 
stances in northern poetry, 65—when 
first used in England, 66—Pinkerton’s 
account of the origin of rhyme, ibid.— 
did not originate with the Arabians, 
67. 

Ribera, Juan de, Patriarch of Valencia, 
his cruelties and persecutions against 
the Moriscoes, 45. 

Ridicule, error of supposing it the test 
of truth, 431. 

Rivallius, his history of the Roman law, 
390. 

Romances of chivalry, various hypothe- 
ses as to their origin; Dr. Percy's, 69 
—Warburton and Warton’s, 71—El- 
lis’, 72. 

Roman Law, Macieiowski's History of, 
388—division of into external and in- 
ternal, ibid.—various writers on, Po- 
liziano, &c. 389—Rivallius’s History 
of, 390—Balduinus, 391—Forsterus, 
ibid —Gothofridus, 392—Dr. Duck, 
ibid —Leeuwen, 393—Schubert, Tho- 
masius, Gravina, 394—Ferriere, 395 
—Struvius, Hoffmann, Brunquell, 
396 — Heineccius, Terasson, 397— 
Bach, Dr. Bever, 398—Schomberg, 
Gibbon, 400— Hugo, 401 — Dupin, 
ibid. — Schweppe, 402— anonymous 
English work on Roman jurispru- 
deuce, 403—merits of Macieiowski’s 
work, 404—his opinion on desuetude 
of laws, 405—law of England relative 
to abrogation of statutes, 407—~earli- 
est appearance of the feudal system, 
410—Dorn Seiffen’s theory as to the 
nomadic origin of Roman law, 411— 
Laws of the twelve tables derived 
from Greece, 412. 

Rousseau, his influence on novel writing, 
244—not a poet, 245. 

Russia, her attack on Turkey, 280—her 
conduct in wresting Finland from 
Sweden, 281—her unjustifiable spo- 
liation of Poland, 286—duplicity to- 
wards Prussia, 290—the Crimeaseized 
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by Catharine, 292—the first attempts 
to excite insurrection in Greece, 293— 
note, aggression towards Persia, 293 
~—aims on Turkey, 294—campaign 
against that country in 1810, 297— 
ditto in 1811, 300—terminated by the 
peace of Bucharest, 302—little im- 
pression made on Turkey during those 
campaigns, ibid.—her policy with 
regard to Greece and Turkey, 303— 
declares war against the latter, 304— 
the late campaign, 305 — pretended 
advantages derived from it, 306—con- 
siderations on the policy of the war 
with Turkey, 307—Russia not im- 
pregnable, 309—its internal naviga- 
tion, ibid. note—obstacles to the sub- 
jugation of Persia, 313—embassies to 
the East, with the view of opening a 

to India, 315—the only prac- 
ticable one, that from the Caubul 
mountains into Great Bukaria, 317— 
not to be obtained without the co- 
operation of the native tribes, ibid. — 
Chevalier Gamba’s plans for raising 
Russia's commercial power to rival 
that of England, 318—probable con- 
sequences of the present hostilities 
with Turkey, 322—literary intelli- 
gence from, 271. 


Sacy, Silvestre de, orientalist, 377—his 
Arabic Grammar, 380. 

Sanscrit glossary by Bopp, 527. 

Saxons, not descended from Scandina- 
vians, 239. 
Scandinavia, W. Alexis’ Travels in, 248 
Schauenburg, his French translation of 
Bismark on Cavalry Tactics, 164. 
Schiller and Goethe's correspondence, 
530. 

Schlegel (Fried.), Philosophie der Ge- 
schichte, 532—his death, 560. 

Schmidt-Phiseldeck, privy councillor to 
the Duke of Brunswick, concurs in 
the policy of prolonging his minority, 
479—resigns his office, and is threat- 
ened with an impeachment, 486— 
publicly advertised as a runaway, 487. 

Segur’s History of Russia, 280, note. 

Selim (Sultan), anecdote of, 229—his 
father, Mustapha III., wishes to ab- 
dicate in his favour, 231—succeeds his 
uncle, idid—his dissolute conduct, 
ibid.—reforms, 233. 

Shishkov’s treatise on the Russian lan- 
guage, 272. 

Shumla, description of, 297. 

Signorelli, Storia Critica de’ Teatri, 190. 

Spain, periodical literature, 267—Ga- 
zette of Madrid, ibid.—Diario de 
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Avisos, ibid —Diario Literario, ibid. 
—Decadas de Medicina, ibid.—Bibli- 
teca de Religion, 268—Bibliografia 
Espafiola, ibid—Gaceta de Bayona, 
269—Anales de Descubrientos, ibid. 

Spain and Portugal, Geographical Dic- 
tio of, 552. 

Spanish Drama, 551. 

Strafford (Lord), his supposed letter to 
Archbishop Laud, 505—plan to effect 
his escape from the Tower, 509. 

Stuttgard, literary intelligence from, 
272. 

Sweden, Finland wrested from by Rus- 
sia, 281—Norway added to, 286—lite- 
rary intelligence from, 272. 

Swedish poetry, 169—the ‘ New Crea- 
tion,’ 173—* Foes of Light,’ 176.—See 
Keligren. 

Symbolism, its connexion with mytho- 
logy, 337. 


Tasso, his Aminta, 196. 

Tattooing, practised 
Thracians, 72. 

Teraev, Russian writer, death of, 561. 

Theatre, Spanish, Essay on the influ- 
ence of modern criticism on its decay, 
551. 

Thorlacius de Homoteleitis Grec. et 
Latinorum Versibus, 57—account of 
him, 58—his Latinity, 59. 

Tranchet et Delaveau, le Livre Noir, 
542. 

Troubadours, 67—Nostradamus’ Lives 
of, 68, note. 

Trouveres, distinction between them 
and the Troubadours, 70, note 

Turkey, description of the seraglio, 220 
— officers belonging to, 221 —the 
Treasury, 222 — store-room, 223— 
chamber of travellers, iid —the Bos- 
tandzy, or body guard, 224—the black 
eunuchs, 225—different ranks of the 
sultan’s wives, 226—the sultan 
obliged to be present in case of fire, 
227—female een, ibid.—generosity 
of Mustapha III. towards one, 228— 
and of Selim, 229—white eunuchs, 
ihid.—the children of the heirs of the 
empire strangled at their birth, 230— 
this barbarous custom opposed by 
Bajazet, brother of Mustapha III., 
ibid.—he is put to death, 231—Ab- 
doul Hamid, brother of Mustapha, 
thid.—extravagant conduct of his suc- 
cessor and nephew, Selim, ibid.—re- 
forms his conduct at the entreaties of 
his mother, and after a visit from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, 233—popula- 
tion of Turkey, 272—aims of Russia 


by the ancient 
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with regard to, 294—the campaigns of 
1810 and 11, 297, &c.—policy of Rus- 
sia’s continuing the war, 307—ener- 
getic character of the present sultan, 
310. 


Vegetable physiology, no fixed princi- 
ples on the subject hitherto establish- 
ed, 74—Amici’s experiments on the 
circulation of sap, 76—Dutrochet’s, 
78—his discovery of the two powers, 
endosmose and exosmose, which occa- 
sion the circulation of sap, 81—the 
circulation attributed by Poisson to 
capillary action, 83—his theory con- 
futed by Dutrochet, 84—electricity 
the cause of endosmose, 85—the en- 
dosmometer, 86—action of different 
fluids in producing endosmose, 87— 
produced by porous aluminous solids, 
88—influence of electricity on vege- 
tation, 91—the electro-vegetometer, 
ibid.—importance of Dutrochet’s dis- 
coveries, 93—Mr. Brown's discove- 
ries, ibid.—Brongniart’s, 94. 

Venice, its political constitution, 131. 

Vidocg, Mémoires de, 181—his person, 
182—birth, &c. ibid—specimen of 
his finesse, 184. 

Villemaine, his attack on Metastasio, 
200 —his unfair criticism, 201. 

Voltaire, Mémoires sur, par Longchamp 
et Wagniére, 419—extensive influ- 
ence of literature, thid.—influence of 
Voltaire on his age, 422—biographies 
of him, 423—various estimates of his 
character, 425—fairness and impar- 
tiality to be shewn him, 426—adroit- 
ness his chief characteristic, 427—his 
great success a proof of superior ta- 
lent, 428—favourable traits in his 
character, 429—his habitual mockery 
and egotism, 432—without heroism 
or grandeur of mind, 433—how far 
influenced by the spirit of the age, 
434—love of reputation his ruling 
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motive, 436—his sensibility to criti- 
cism, 437—more of the man of the 
world than the philosopher, 441— 
persiflage his forte, 442—his inter- 
course with Frederick the Great, 443 
Madame Denis, 444—Madame Cha- 
telet, 445—his humanity, 450—his 
last journey to Paris, 451—the enthu- 
siasm of the Parisians, 454—his death, 
455—his intellectual character, 456— 
deficient in greatness, 457 — univer- 
sality of his learning, and his tact in 
employing it, 458—his merits as an 
historian, 460—his novels, 461—is 
deficient in humour, ibid.—his critical 
taste, 462—character as a sceptical 
writer, 465—his error as to the na- 
ture of Christianity, 466—wherefore 
unfitted for investigating such sub- 
jects, 468—his criticism on Metasta- 
sio, 202. 

Volunteer force, impértance of, 167. 

Voss opposes Creuzer's and Heyne's 
systems of mythology, 332. 


Wager by battle, 407—law of, repealed, 
408. 

Wald (Dr. S. Gottlieb), death of, 265. 

Weitsch (F. G.), painter, death of, 561. 

Welcker, Sylloge Epigrammatum Gre- 
corum, 242. 

Werner, German dramatist, his *‘ Twen- 
ty-fourth of February,’ 117—the pro- 
totype of Milner, 118. 

Wingolf, poem by Klopstock, first song 
of, translated, 360. 

Woisard, mathematician, death of, 265. 

Waronicz, Archbishop of Warsaw, two 
poems by, 529. 


Ximenes (Cardinal), part taken by him 
in the conversion of the Moors, 24. 


‘ Zurich Lake,’ 
translated, 356. 


Ode by Klopstock, 
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